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Rochester School for Crippled Children 


Rochester conducts, as a part of the public 


schoc | 
pled children 


system, an excellent school for its crip- 


Since its establishment in 1920, 


101 pupils have been registered, 68 being now 
in attendance Eleven of the former pupils 
have returned to the schools from which they 
came, nearly cured of their trouble 

Some of the results accomplished in cor- 
rective work have been remarkable. Every 
child is under the skilful care of one of the 


surgeons of the State who 


\ well-trained 


leading orthopedic 


gives his services to the school 


masseuse gives muscle treatment to cases need- 


ing such attention. Special attention is given 


to the nutrition of the children and regular rest 


periods ar¢ erved Che children, with few 
exceptions, rapidly improve physically and 
mentally. They are given regular grade in- 


struction supplemented by special attention t 
manual training. 
It is the purpose of the 


school to reduce to a 


minimum the physical handicap of each child 
that 


sel f- 


and to teach and train the children so 


when graduated they may be 
supporting. It is interesting to note that 


elected the 


they are 
sev- 


eral of the children have already 


vocation or trade for which they wish to be 


accompanying picture shows 


prepared. The 


fifteen of the children busily occupied in the 


manual training room. 
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The Westchester County Group Testing Program 


Some months ago the people of Westchester 
county, through an educational conference, 
organized a committee of one hundred to study 
the educational problems of the county. This 
committee organized a number of subcommit- 
tees, one of which was known as the sub- 
committee on special schools and classes. Mrs 
Caspar Whitney was made chairman. After a 
number of meetings and collection of considera- 
ble data, the subcommittee decided to determine 
through the use of intelligence or mental ability 
tests, what need there is in the county for the 
organization of special schools and classes. 

As a first step a policy committee consisting 
of two city superintendents, a district superin- 
tendent, a high school principal and a psychol- 
ogist was appointed to devise a program. They 
proposed that all pupils in grades 3 to 6 inclu- 
sive of the entire county should be tested witha 
group intelligence test and second, that all pupils 
who appeared subnormal according to the group 
test should later be given an individual psycho- 
logical examination. 

As a result of the policy committee’s recom- 
mendation there was appointed an executive 
committee consisting of Dr E. M. Quittmeyer, 
principal of Drum Hill High School, Peekskill ; 
L. F. Hodge, superintendent of schools, Yon- 
kers; and Dr Elizabeth I. Adamson, psychol- 
ogist, White Plains. The executive committee 
asked for the cooperation of the State Educa- 
tion Department. Arrangements were made 
for Dr J. Cayce Morrison, specialist in educa- 
tional measurements, to direct the group test- 
ing program and for the individual testing to 
be done by a staff of examiners under the 
direction of Dr W. B. Cornell, mental diag- 
nostitian of the State Education Department. 

The group testing program was definitely 
organized at a meeting with principals, super- 
intendents and examiners at the White Plains 
High School on November 14th. On the two 
days following, the director of the group test- 
ing program met with groups of examiners in 
Yonkers and White Plains for further demon- 
stration and discussion of the program. Later 
similar demonstration conferences were held in 
Port Chester and New Rochelle. The director 
selected as assistant examiners people who had 
had previous experience in giving group tests 
and had had college or university courses in 


educational measurements. In nearly every city 
or village school of Westchester county it was 


found that one or more members of the teaching 
or supervisory staff had had such experience or 
training. 

Following the demonstration conferences the 
director of the program prepared a summary 
of the agreements reached in the form of 
bulletins on organization arid directions to ex- 
aminers. It was agreed that classroom teachers 
should rate the papers of their own pupils under 
the general direction of the principal of the 
school and should make their class record 
sheets in duplicate. The group tests have been 
given in nearly every school of Westchester 
county. The papers and record sheets are being 
reviewed by a special staff selected by the 
director of the program and reports will be 
prepared and submitted to each superintendent 
concerned and to the executive committee. 

It is estimated that this group testing pro- 
gram will include approximately 25,000 chil- 


s 


dren. The Westchester county superintendents 
and principals are also considering the use that 
they can make of the test data for pupils who 
are found to be normal and above normal in 
ability to do school work. In view of the 
follow-up program that is contemplated, this 
Westchester county group testing program 
promises to be the most important program of 
mental testing yet undertaken in New York 


State. 





Organize Scholarship League 


A “public school scholarship league” is 
being planned in New York City. Such a 
league, according to those responsible fer its 
organization, “will do for the mental side of 
our pupils what the athletic league has done 
for the physical. By holding district, borough 
and city interschool competitions and by award- 
ing prizes and trophies to the winners, it is 
hoped to increase the pupils’ interest and their 
appreciation of the value of scholarship. To 
begin with, competition may be restricted to a 
few subjects such as elocution, spelling, art, 
penmanship and music. At a later date it is 
planned to broaden the program and include 
mathematics, dramatics, history, typewriting, 
stenography, foreign languages and many of 
the other subjects of the school curriculum.” 
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For the first time in this State, so far as is 
known, a group of vocational school boys has 
undertaken the erection of a complete residence 
building. These boys are enrolled in the unit 
technical course in building construction at the 
The work 


completed and the 


Utica Free Academy. was begun 


last October, and will be 
house ready for sale in May. 

Such an undertaking involves two big prob- 
The 


first and foremost is the question of finance 


lems from the viewpoint of the executive 


There are legal difficulties which seem to pre- 
undertaking by 


difficulties 


vent the financing of such an 
the 


which prevent a banking institution from ad- 


board of education, and also 


vancing money. There are serious objections 
to the plan of erecting the dwelling for any 
single individual. In Utica these problems 


the Utica 
on their personal account, 


the officers of 


were solved throug! 
Savings Bank, who, 
advanced the money for the enterprise with the 


understanding that the property should be sold 
to the person making the highest offer, by 
sealed bid, and that any surplus or profit should 


und to be used in future 


go into a school trust 


undertakings 


The second problem is one of schedule ar- 
rangement In the Utica experiment the 
eighteen boys in the building construction 


course were divided into two groups, one group 
spending the whole half day on the job while 
the other group spent the same time in drawing 
the alternating. In 


and mathematics, 


this way the shop time, 


groups 


which by schedule is 


one and one-half hours in length, can be made 
to include enough consecutive periods to make 
progress on the construction possible. 

The 
shop worl 
and in this house-building project the boys were 
permitted to work on each different kind of 
work came the 
struction. An journeyman 
ployed and assisted in the instruction of the 


building construction course embraces 


in all the principal building trades 


as it along in course of con 


expert was em- 
boys on each phase of the job. 

The project was planned with two principal 
ideas in mind: first, that those boys of the 
building construction group who may later be- 
come tradesmen might have an opportunity to 
gain actual experience in the several building 
trades and thereby be enabled to select their 
line of work on the basis of actual first-hand 
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Utica Boys Construct a Six-room House 





House Built by Utica School Boys 
knowledg¢ his is the vocational guidance 
aspect. The second idea was that those in the 
course who expect finally to become architects 
or general contractors might have the oppor- 
tunity of observing and participating in the 
erection of a building from beginning to end 


This serves not only to give them a real idea of 


what building actually is, but also gives mean- 


ing and interest to their mathematics and 
drafting 

The entire building project has had the full 
cooperation of the labor organizations of the 
city of Utica 


Committee to Promote 
Tennis in the High Schools 


The following committee has been appointed 
to act with the representatives of the National 
Lawn Tennis Association in organizing and pro 
moting tennis in the high schools of the State. 
John Allen, Binghamton High School 
Julius Kuhnert, Mount Vernon High School 
Sam Kallock, Poughkeepsie High School 
education, 


Roland Patterson, Board of New 


York City 
H. H. Buxton, Utica High School 
High School 


Education, Buffalo 


Everett Grout, Schenectady 
Carl Burkhardt, Board of 
Paul Krimmel, Board of Education, Syracuse 


Hill, City Hall, Albany 


Laurence S$ 


D. Howard Naylor, principal of the Water- 
loo High School, died on April 2d, following 
an operation. Previous to going to Waterloo, 
Mr Naylor had been principal of the Massena 


High School for 17 years. 
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Credit to Teachers for Study in Greek and Latin 


Arrangements have recently been made, with 
the approval of the Commissioner of Education 
of the State of New York, under which the 
Department of Education will grant to teachers 
fulfilling certain requirements, credentials cer- 
tifying to the accomplishment of advanced work 
in the field of Latin and Greek. 

The following plan is an outgrowth of the 
Classical Reading League, but will be operated 
It is not designed to replace the 
The conduct of 


independently 
league, but to supplement it. 
this new plan is in the hands of a permanent 
committee, to consist of three college professors, 
acting in conjunction with the specialist in 
ancient languages of the State Department of 
Education and the president of the classical 
section of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation ex officio. The committee formulates 
general policies, outlines the courses designed 
for credit, and conducts all matters of business 
concerning them. It is proposed under the new 
plan to offer each year courses for credit in 
Latin as follows: 

a Cicero 

b Virgil 

c Another Latin poet 

d Another Latin prose writer 

e The biographies of Caesar and Cicero, in 

one course; and in Greek as follows: 
(1) First year Greek 
(2) Second year Greek (Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis ) 
(3) Third year Greek (the Iliad) 

Other courses may be offered later if condi- 
tions warrant. Each course will be in charge 
of a college professor, who will set the exam- 
ination and read the answer books, and will be 
ready to assist candidates by answering their 
inquiries during the period of study. The 
ground to be covered in any Latin or Greek 
author will be approximately 100 Teubner pages. 

A fee of $10 for each course will be required 
of each candidate for state credit. One-half 
of this fee is to be paid at the time of registra- 
tion, the rest not later than the first day of 
March of the year in which the examination is 
to be taken. All such fees are to be used for 
necessary expenses and for compensation to 
examiners for their services. 

The University of the State of New York 
has agreed to print and distribute the questions 


for the examinations in these courses. The 


teachers registered will take these examina- 
tions in connection with the regular Regents 
examinations in June of each year. 

Upon the completion of four courses the can- 
didate shall receive from the Department a 
credential certifying to her superior attainments 
in the field of classical study. This credential, 
it should be understood, is not a license to teach, 
but undoubtedly it will be valuable to the re- 
cipient as indicating exceptional preparation to 
teach these subjects. Promotions and larger 
salaries will naturally accrue to teachers win- 
ning such credentials. 

It is expected that the first examinations 
under this plan will be set in June 1924, if the 
demand warrants. The courses will soon be in 
process of preparation, and definite information 
may be had after September 1, 1923. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Prof. D. B. Durham, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., the chairman 
of the committee. 


——— 


Field and Track Meets 
for High School Boys 


All high schools in the State have been in- 
vited to join the State Athletic Association. 
Copies of the constitution and by-laws have 
been sent to every school principal and physical 
director. 

It is proposed to conduct fourteen sectional 
track and field meets the 19th and 26th of May. 
The State has been divided into fourteen 
geographical sections for this purpose. On 
Decoration Day the final championship games 
will be held at Union College, Schenectady. 
Individual boys winning their events in the 
fourteen sectional field days will compose the 
sectional teams to compete at the Decoration 
Day meet. 

Only schools which enrol in the State Asso- 
ciation before May Ist are privileged to send 
teams to the sectional meets. A certificate of 
membership is sent to all schools that enrol and 
pay the membership fee. The work of or- 
ganizing the various sections is committed to 
high school principals and physical directors 
who are now busily at work. 





o-- 


A conference of the elementary teachers of 


the three supervisory districts of Tioga county 


was held at Owego on April 13th. 
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Schools Must Have 
Trained Librarians 


A regulation of the Board of Regents of The 
University of the State of New York provides 
that each high school in the State shall employ 
a trained librarian not later than September 1, 
1925. The amount of training required and 
the amount of time to be given to library work 
varies with the size of the school system. The 
schools are divided into five groups. 

1 Those having an enrolment of at least 200 
pupils. 

2 Those having an enrolment of at least 300 
pupils. 

3 Those having an enrolment of at least 500 
pupils. 

4 Those having an enrolment of at least 800 
pupils. 

5 Those having an enrolment of at least 1000 
pupils. 

The librarians for the first four classes must 
have had at least 6 weeks’ training in an ap- 
proved library school. The librarians in 
schools of the fifth class must have had at 
least one year’s training in an approved library 
school. 

The librarians in the schools of the first class 
must give at least one period each school day to 
library work. The librarians in the schools of 
the second class must give at least two periods 
each school day to library work. The librarians 
in the schools of the third class must give at 
least three periods each school day to library 
work. The librarians in the schools of the 
fourth class must give at least half of their 
time each school day to library work. The 
librarians in schools of the fifth class must give 
all their time each school day to library work. 

In districts in which all the pupils are housed 
in one school building the school librarian shall 
look after the library work in all the grades 
as well as in the high school. 

Cities that maintain more than one high 
school shall employ at least one trained li- 
brarian for each high school. 

In the smaller schools these regulations will 
not call for the employment of any additional 
teacher, provided the district already has as 
many teachers as it needs for the regular work 
of the school. They merely require that some 
one of the teachers shall be properly fitted to 
look after the use of the school library. 
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Offer Summer Course for 
School Medical Inspectors 


Columbia University will this year offer a 
postgraduate summer course for school medical 
inspectors, extending from July 9th to August 
19th. It will be the first of its kind in this 
country so far as is known. The course will 
be given at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons by Dr Haven Emerson, director of the 
department of public health. He will be as- 
sisted by several specialists of national reputa- 
tion. Though presented especially for school 
medical inspectors, any licensed graduate in 
medicine will be admitted. 

This proposed course is indeed an advanced 
step in health education. It not only recog 
nizes school medical inspection as an estab- 
lished specialty in the medical profession, but 
offers to physicians an opportunity to perfect 
themselves in the best modern methods of pre- 
ventive medicine as they should be applied to 
school children and to school conditions. 

School authorities will doubtless quickly and 
fully appreciate what such special instruction 
and training will mean not only to school 
physicians but to the mental and physical. wel- 
fare of children It represents such a dis- 
tinctive contribution to the conservation of the 
health of the school child, that boards of edu- 
cation might properly and profitably offer 
special inducements to their medical inspectors 
to avail themselves of the advantages of the 
course. The registration fee is $6 and tuition 
for the course will be $48. Physicians must 
register by June Ist. Application should be 
made to Dr Haven Emerson, 437 W. 59th st., 


New York. 


Many Trees Planted by 
Boonville School Children 


For the past 10 years the school children oi 
Boonville have observed Arbor Day by planting 
school forests. During this time about 1000 
pine trees have been set out each year, on land 
belonging to the village. There are now sev- 
eral acres of pine trees of different sizes, some 
of those first planted being now 10 feet high. 

In 1916 the State Conservation Commission 
took motion pictures of the planting at Boon- 
ville, using the films in its educational work. 
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Pupils of Textile High School, New York City, Inspecting a Fabric to Which Their Pattern 


Has Been Applied 


Veans of the Printing Process 


High School Sequences in Art 


Several cities, including Buffalo, Yonkers, 
Mount Vernon, Schenectady and New York, 
are at the present time offering four-year 
sequences in art subjects, the diploma received 
on completion of which admits one to most of 
the professional art schools without examina- 
tion. The courses in most instances are based 
directly on commercial and industrial practice ; 
in some cases they are quite distinctly voca- 
tional in aim. The instructors, with few excep- 
tions, are designers or workers in the art crafts. 

The Lafayette High School of Buffalo has 
developed an art course from which over 1000 
pupils have already been graduated. An incom- 
plete record of these graduates names 15 com- 
mercial artists, 5 portrait painters, 5 landscape 
painters, 10 architects, 5 illustrators, 3 sculptors, 
5 fashion artists, 30 teachers of art, and 20 
students in advanced art schools. Among these 


graduates are several distinguished American 
artists and commercial designers. 
The Yonkers High School offers two distinct 


sequences, one for pupils who desire to secure 


the regular academic diploma, and the other for 
pupils who are working for the art diploma 
An art diploma course is also being successfully 
carried on in the Mount Vernon High School. 
Schenectady’s art sequence leads to a regular 
academic diploma. It constitutes what is known 
locally as the fine arts course. 

In New York City art sequences are offered 
in two of the high schools, Washington Irving 
High School for Girls and the Textile High 
School. The Washington Irving course in 
industrial art is 4 years in length. The pupils 
in their first year follow the general high school 
curriculum, devoting six periods a week to 
drawing and design. At the end of the year 
the pupil begins an intensive study of these 
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to 
the end of the second year she is 


subjects, devoting two-thirds of her time 
them. At 
given an opportunity to choose between the 
following courses: commercial design, costume 
illustration and textile design 

The Textile High School admits both boys 
and girls who have completed satisfactorily the 
first 2 years of high school, including the re- 


The 


courses offered in applied textile design and 


quired courses in drawing and design. 


costume design, aim to give practical instruc- 
all phases of textile and costume de- 
The 


subjects : 


tion in 
includes 
for printed 


signing. textile course 
other 


woven fabrics, textile printing, Jacquard weav 


among 
designing and 
ing, lace, embroidery, color, period decorations 
and criteria for judging fabrics both materially 


and esthetically. Opportunity is provided for 


pupils to have their designs reproduced on 
fabrics so that they will be able to see the 
mechanical possibilities and limitations of the 


machines. The illustration shows three of the 
pupils inspecting a finished decorative fabric to 
which their design has been applied by means 
of the process of printing with copper rolls. 

Textile High School carried off the highest 
honors in the sixth annual (1923) competition 
and exhibition of the Art Alliance of America. 
Each school was permitted to submit twenty 
designs. Every design entered by Textile High 
School pupils received a prize or honorable 
mention. The competition was open to art 
schools all over the country. 

Wilhelmina Brown, a Textile High School 
pupil, won the Graffin and Dolson prize of $25 
offered for the best design suitable to a roller- 
printed cretonne, and in addition she sold the 
design to Marshall, Field and Company of 
Chicago for $50. Miss Jane S. Hodges, also 
a pupil in the Textile High 
won a $1200 scholarship in a 


School, recently 
similar com- 
petitic mn. 


——9—— 


Milk Feeding in Schools 


Milk feeding for undernourished children has 
been established in 44 cities and 35 villages of 
this State. The feeding has been placed on a 
self-supporting basis, as far as possible. Chil- 
dren who can afford to pay for the milk are 
asked to do so; for the children who need the 
milk, but can not afford to pay for it, funds 
are contributed by such organizations as the 
parent-teacher association, the Red Cross, and 
civic leagues. 
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Recent Books on Education 
Martha L. Phelps of the 


Library 


Compiled by State 


Fundamentals of educational 


1923. $2.25 


Gregory, C. A. 
measurement. 
An 


practice im 
is for the 
intended, 

ciples that 
defends 
thirds of 
for without 
it is imp 


the new 


Lyon, L. S. Education 
cago Univ. Press. 1922 
The purpose of this book is not a di f 
curriculum for a particular type of school but 
1 of departure for a study of 

urse, 


Appleton. 


bridge the gap between theory ar 
educational tests and measurements. It 
bewildered beginner that this book is 
Explains origin of movement and prin 
underlie this new method and 
movement against its detractors. Tw 
book is devoted to statistical theory 
an elementary knowledge of statisti 
yssible to gain a clear understanding 
methods of testing and making. 


attempt to 


also 





for business. Chi- 


cussion 
the 
an approach ar 
any type ot 


Miller, H. L. 
1922. $1.80 
\ stimulating and 
to the development of 
school pupils. The doctrine p 
every page is that pure and w 
acquired through thinking, thi 
that the lesson-learning school must 





busi 
pUSINEss C¢ 


Directing study. Scribner 


forward-looking 
habits 








give way t 


directed thinking school. 
Moore, E. C. ed. Minimum course of study. 
Macmillan. 1923. $1.88 
This book embodies the recommendations of « 


operative committees from nine cities in southern 
California on each subject in the elementary course. 
All the material has been tested in the classroom 


and before publication was revised by the combined 
wisdom of all the teachers concerned in its collec 
tion Valuable not only for its detailed outlines 


of each subject but also for its bibliographies. 


Sharp, D. L. 
Houghton. 


Education in a 


1922 


democracy 
$1.25 


An enthusiastic plea for the public school as the 
training field of democracy now threatened by the 
tendency of most wealthy Americans to send their 


children to private schools, 


Stark, W. E. Every teacher's problems. 


Amer. Book Co. 1923. $1.48 


Out of a long experience, Superintendent Stark 
of Hackensack, N. J., has gathered together a wealth 
of instances which he arranges in a collection of 
more than 200 somewhat difficult problems which 
confront everyone engaged in the teaching and man 
agement of children. These are accompanied by a 
discussion and debate in a teachers’ meeting and 
followed by explicit statement of the principles 
involved. 


Sumner, S. C. Supervised study in mathe- 
matics and science. Macmillan. 1923. 
$1.40 
_This volume gives a comprehensive view of the 
high school courses in mathematics and science 
through a series of typical lessons describing in 
great detail how children may be directed in begin- 


ning, continuing and reviewing particular units of 
subject matter. The author has succeeded in writ 
ing a book that will be of direct value to the 
teacher who is daily striving to teach children how 
to study and how to learn 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin of the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Lioyp L. Cueney, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Accepted for mailing at special rate 


of postage provided for in section 1103, act of October 


3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


APRIL 16, 1923 


Industrial Arts in the 
Elementary Schools 


Several factors have contributed to the pres 
ent interest in the elementary school subject oi 
industrial arts, among which are the recognized 
needs on the part of all boys and girls for some 
knowledge of industrial life and of art prin- 
ciples that will function in the choosing and 
appreciating of industrial and art products. 
Other factors contributing to this interest are 
the utter absence of handwork other than draw- 
ing and applied design from many school 
courses, the lack of thought-provoking content, 
the formal character of instruction, and the 
isolation of it all from life. 

Interest, on the part of teachers, in the sub- 
ject of industrial arts has manifested itself 
largely in a demand for information such as 
detailed outlines of instruction, books and oher 
reference material. Mention should also be 
made of the ever-increasing number of instruc- 
tors in attendance, especially during the sum- 
mer months and in extension courses, at the 
teachers colleges and normal schools giving 
most attention to the industrial arts. 

The ideal elementary school course of study 
is, perhaps, one where the entire curriculum is 
operated on a plan of perfect articulation of 
the various subjects. In such a course the 
inspiration for industrial handwork might be 
adequately furnished by the other subjects. 
The mission of the subject of industrial arts 
in such a scheme would be primarily the pro- 





viding of illustrative and creative handwork. 
There is no race, no political division, no litera- 
ture, no history, no science which is not inti- 
mately associated with the very topics about 
which the industrial arts course is organized 
This means that in the elementary grades, at 
least, industrial arts as a subject is at the dis- 
posal of all other subjects. 

Greatest educational returns have therefore 
been realized where elementary industrial arts 
is taught as a general subject by the régular 
grade teacher and where special supervision, 
if employed at all, has been constructive, sug- 
gestive, cooperative in the broadest sense, and 
enlightened by educational method. Under such 
administration industrial arts has never failed 
to become an integral and important part of 
the elementary curriculum. Marked progress 
has been made both in content and in method 
in the schools where teachers have been least 
hampered by tradition and have in consequences 
made considerable use of the project method 
of instruction, 


Leon L. WINstow 


oO 


Supervision of Special Schools 


In addition to a general supervision of all 
public school work, the State Education De- 
partment interests itself in special education of 
various kinds. It has entire control of Indian 
schools, of which there are thirty-six schools 
and departments. These schools are entirely 
maintained and controlled by the State. 

The system of schools that is in operation in 
the prisons of the State was organized under 
the supervision of the State Education Depart- 
ment 15 years ago, at the request of the Super- 
intendent of Prisons. This was the first 
systematic effort to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for adults in prisons, in any country. 
It introduced the “school idea” into the 
problem of reformation and, incidentally, the 
method now followed in Americanization pro- 
grams. 

The education of the deaf, which is carried 
on in ten institutions, is supervised by the State 
Education Department. These institutions are 
of a semipublic character. The State pays a 
per capita sum each year for the care and in- 
struction of deaf children. The education of 
the deaf is now recognized as a state duty 
rather than as a charity, as was formerly the 


case. 














= 
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Bird Day Exercises at Public 


Forest Protection Week 
Proclaimed by Governor 


Governor Smith has issued the following 
proclamation designating the week of April 22d 
as forest protection week : 

Whereas, 
of vital importance to the health and welfare 


State, and 


The preservation of our forests is 
of all the people of the 
Whereas, Forest fires, most of which are duc 


to carelessness, are the greatest danger to out 
forests, and 

Whereas, The people of New York State are 
now planting millions of trees annually in the 
movement to reforest idle land, now 

Therefore, 1, Alfred E. Smith, Governor of 
the State of New York, do hereby 


the week commencing April 22, 1923, as 


proclaim 


FOREST PROTECTION WEEK 
and I call upon all public officials of the State 


and the political divisions thereof, upon the 
press, teachers, and officers of sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations and commercial bodies to join in 
an effort to protect the forests by teaching all 


who go into them the utmost care in the use of 


fire. 


School 109, Nez 


um 


York Cit The Cages Contain Live Birds 
Each Boy Is Holding a Different Kind of Stuffed Bird 


Public Libraries Loan 
Many Lantern Slides 


is doing 


What the 


to extend 


Public 


opportunities to its 


Syracuse Library 
educational 
patrons through providing lantern slides offers 
1 suggestion to the other libraries of the State 


15,464 slides For 


current year the 


Last year this library lent 


lebruary of the record is 


3951 slides and 44 borrowers, a gain of 73 per 


cent over the loans for February last year 


Library, which began this 


1428 


The Binghamton 
service last fall, lent during February 
slides. 


These slides are borrowed from the Visual 


Instruction Division and are relent to local 


organizations. The library applies each month 
for certain sets that are appropriate for the 
season of the year, that relate to subjects known 
to be under consideration locally at the time, 
or that are of general interest at any time 
During the month a set may be used by several 
organizations. Other slides are secured for the 
week whenever applica- 
them The 


library keeps on file all the catalogs of the Divi- 


shorter period of one 
tion is made to the library for 


sion and thus can give promptly exact informa- 


tion as to what slides are available 
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Going Through High School 


Superintendent E. R. Whitney of Schenectady 
has recently issued a brief circular containing 
much pertinent advice to high school boys and 
girls. 

“Going through high school,” says the cir- 
cular, “is like going on a four years’ pil- 
grimage toward a definite destination. Many 
start. Few arrive. Many fall by the wayside. 
Some because they are tired. A few because 


they are weak and can not endure the journey. 
Some are sick and so fall out. Some are 
financially unable to pursue the course. The 
largest number of those who drop out do so 
because they are discouraged and lack ambition 
and are just plain lazy. Some are distracted 
from the main highway by allurements from 
the side. The socially inclined spend their 
energies in chasing butterflies, which dance up 
and down mountain steeps, until they fall ex- 
hausted. Some, the playful, who are not very 
earnest in getting toward their destination, stop 
by the wayside to play with bright pebbles 
they find on the road. Some, the visionary, 
fly kites of many colors, losing valuable time 
by untangling the cords from the tree tops. 
Some proceed at such a slow rate that they lag 
so far behind the main procession that they are 
soon lost when night overtakes them. Some 
become so smart that they think their leaders 
(teachers) can no longer lead or instruct them. 


Others, baited by the glint and glimmer of 


gold offered by those along the road who would 
exchange money for work, drop out of line and 
always afterward regret doing so. It is evi- 
dent that if you would reach your destination 
you must go toward it with vigor, with de- 
termination, with effort, and enthusiasm. To 
succeed, you must exert every fibre of your 
being and resist all distracting allurements that 
hinder your progress!” 

The following helpful suggestions are offered 
in the circular: 

1 Keep your mind on the goal — graduation! 
Never lose sight of that — graduation in four 
years, in less than four if you can, but gradua- 
tion! 

2 Buy a notebook and use it every day. In 
it write 

a Your daily program of recitation — sub- 
ject, period, room, teacher’s name, teacher’s 
date and time for make-up work. 

b Your daily program of preparations. The 
time you set apart for the preparation of each 





of the subjects mentioned in a. This program 
must be conscientiously carried out each day. 
Let nothing interfere with your daily prepara- 
tion of lessons. Business (school work) before 
mere pleasure! Do your school work well 
and you will have pleasure too. You can not 
get all your lessons in school. There is not 
time enough at school for that. If possible, 
have a quiet place all your own at home in 
which to study from two to four hours each 
school day. 

c Assignments of lessons for next school day. 

d Points of each day’s lessons you do not 
fully understand, but will learn. 

3 How to study the next lesson. 

a Read it all through very slowly once (if 
mathematics, one problem at a time, if a foreign 
language, one sentence at a time), making sure 
you know what the main points are. Learn to 
distinguish the main points from the minor 
points. 

b Begin again at the beginning and analyze 
very carefully. Study until you know all the 
lesson thoroughly. Question yourself about 
each statement or part, and answer your ques- 
tions. 

c Write out the lesson, and then make a 
synopsis of it as a whole. 

d Do not let anything about your lesson go 
by not understood. If you can not find out 
for yourself after long and faithful study, ask 
your teacher next day. Remember that other 
lessons are apt to come that depend on a thor- 
ough understanding of this one. 

e Review work of each week. 

4 Always recite when called on. Never 
falter, shirk, or be a quitter. You will gain 
strength and confidence by getting up on your 
feet and trying. Both your teacher and your 
classmates despise the shirker who will not even 
try, while they always respect your honest 
effort. Your teacher wants you to pass, but 
you must do your part. Do your best and get 
the credit for it. Stand up squarely on both 
feet, think of the question asked and answer in 
a clear voice so that the teacher and the class 
can easily hear you. If you do this, you will 
feel better and next time it will be easier to do. 

5 Be prompt, punctual, regular in your 
habits and dependable. If a written lesson is 
due at 8.15 Wednesday, do not think that any 
time Friday will do just as well. It will not. 


(Concluded on page 172) 
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Schoolmen Honor Doctor Wheelock 


Over two hundred schoolmen from all sec- 
tions of the State attended a testimonial dinner 
given April 7th in honor of Dr Charles F. 
Wheelock, who will this year retire as Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Secondary Education. 
The dinner was held in the rotunda of the 
State Education Building, affording a peculi- 
arly appropriate setting for the occasion. 

Commissioner Frank P. Graves was toast- 
master, and the speakers were Hon. Adelbert 
Moot of Buffalo, Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity; Superintendent Myron J. Michael of 
Kingston; Prof. Charles A. Schumaker of the 
Oneonta Normal School; Dr John H. Finley 
of New York, former Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; and Dr Sherman Williams of the State 
Education Department. Roger Stonehouse of 
the Department sang several songs. A feature 
of the dinner was the singing of a group of 
songs written especially for the occasion by 
Alice A. De Graff of the Examinations and 
Inspections Division. 

Doctor Wheelock was presented with a hand- 
some leather-bound book of testimonial letters 
written by schoolmen throughout the State. 
This book, which is greatly cherished by Doc- 
tor Wheelock, contains abundant evidence of 
the high regard in which the Assistant Com- 
missioner is held. 

The dinner was not only a testimonial upon 
Doctor Wheelock’s retirement from the State 
Department, but also celebrated his fiftieth 
anniversary in educational work. After his 
graduation from Cornell University in 1873, 
he began teaching in a rural school at Newville, 
Herkimer county, and then became principal of 
a private school at Cedarville in the same 
county. From 1876 to 1879 he served as school 
commissioner of Herkimer county, and from 
1880 to 1891 as principal of the Canajoharie 
High School. He entered the service of the 
State in 1891 as an inspector in the Regents 
office. Upon the unification of the two state 
educational departments in 1904, he was ap- 
pointed Chief of the Examinations Division, 
and in 1910 was appointed Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Secondary Education by Commis- 
sioner Draper. 

Doctor Wheelock’s retirement will not take 
place until the close of the present school year. 








Assistant Commissioner Charles F. Wheelock 


Fifty-two Education Weeks 
One of the things which should be learned 
during the seven days of “ Education Week” 
is the fact that every one of the fifty-two weeks 
of every year should be an education week. 
Sound and wholesome education means more 
to this country in the long run than all the 
material prosperity which could possibly come 
to it. In fact, without education the material 
prosperity would not be assured. Even life, 
liberty and happiness would be less hopefully 
pursued if education were lacking. — Elmira 
Gasette 
‘caniiesiltiiameaaia, 
Voters of Scotia have recently approved a 


proposition to erect a new high school building 
at a cost of $270,000. 
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Parochial Schools 
Form Basketball League 


A meeting of representatives of the Catholic 
parochial high schools in the State was held in 
the State Education Building on March 24th, 
at the invitation of the Bureau of Physical 
Education, for the purpose of organizing these 
schools for basketball competition. 

Representatives of eleven schools were 
present. It was agreed that for this year it 
would not be wise to attempt to hold a tourna- 
ment, but plans were made for next season. 
Brother Patrick of St Augustine’s Academy of 
Brooklyn was elected chairman of the executive 
committee and Father Shea of Fordham Pre- 
paratory School was elected secretary-treasurer. 

It was planned to have four sectional tourna- 
ments and the four winners to meet in a two- 
day grand championship at the close. Eligibil- 
ity rules were drawn up, which closely parallel 
those of the public high school association. In 
a few respects more stringent rules were passed, 
as, for example, the requiring of a boy to be 
enrolled at least 10 weeks before participation 
in any league contest. Amateur standing will 
be based on the A. A. U. definition of an 
amateur. No postgraduates will be allowed to 
play under any conditions. 

It is expected that this league will do much 
to unify the standards of athletic competition 
among the Catholic schools. 


—_—o—- 


Going Through High School 
(Concluded from page 170) 

If you are delegated to do a certain task, do 
it on time, do all of it, and do it so well that 
it can not be done better by someone else. But 
it is more important that the written work 
should be done by you and be yours only than 
that work not done by you should be handed in 
as yours, when it is not. The written work 
called for is not for the benefit of the teacher, 
but for you. It is not merely the paper your 
teacher wants to see. No, it is your intellectual 
growth she wants to observe. You cheat no 
one but yourself when you dishonestly hand in 
written work that is not yours. 

6 “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy” and Jill a dull girl. Sufficient recreation, 
the kind that builds up energy and not dissipates 
it, should be taken, but only after the school 


work is done. “Business before pleasure” 


makes pleasure more enjoyable. 


Value of College Training 


It is an item of interest to undergraduates 
in American colleges, their fathers, their 
mothers, their uncles and their aunts to know 
that the head of one of the greatest depart- 
ment stores in New York City recently said, 
“Give me the college. graduate, and I will 
promise not to take experienced employees from 
competitors.” In his statement he said that 
those who had completed courses of higher 
education were coming in larger numbers into 
the retail business and that they are very de- 
sirable recruits. They get ahead much more 
rapidly, do more and better work and speedily 
become worth more money than those who have 
not had their educational advantages. This 
helps to answer those who are given to inquir- 
ing what a college education is worth and if it 
will bring rewards comparable with the time 
and money expended. College graduates no 
longer flock to the professions, but they are 
finding fields of attractive usefulness in every 
walk of life. — Utica Press 


——Q———— 


Mental Clinics and Examinations 


Superintendents or principals desiring a men- 
tal clinic for the examination of a group of 
backward pupils for the purpose of establish- 
ing special classes or for the study of a local 
situation, should address the Bureau of Mental 
Hygiene and Diagnosis, State Department of 
Education. Information will also be furnished 
through the same bureau regarding the service 
ot other state agencies performing mental ex- 
aminations and tests, and as to the facilities 
offered by the statewide system of clinics of 
the State Commission for Mental Defectives 
and the State Hospital Commission. If an in- 
dividual examination is desired, the names of 
the nearest qualified examiners in mental 
deficiency will be furnished. 

Examinations of school children who are 
retarded, backward or mentally deficient, or 
who may be subjects for special class instruc- 
tion, exclusion, or for institutional care will be 
made on request by the Department at the 
Education Building, Albany. The Department 
staff is equipped to make inquiry into any 
“problem” or “ difficult” case in which some 
mental abnormality is suspected. Appointments 
should be made with Dr W. B. Cornell, Room 
222, Education Building. 
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Governors of New York 


25 


~s 





Tilde nu 


Samuel J. 


Governoi 
The national, 


state and municipal 


revelations of corruption in 
governments in the period 
following the close of the Civil War involved 
affiliated both the 
Democratic parties. The latter 


incorporate 


men with Republican and 


party seized 
in its platform 


than the 


the opportunity to 


more denunciations of such methods 


former. Samuel J. Tilden, a Columbia county 
attorney practising in New York City, may be 
said to be the first of the Governors of New 
York who acquired the fame that made him 
Governor by his identification with the prose- 
cution of the men or “rings” which perp: 
trated the frauds. As a member of the As- 


sembly in 1846 he was chairman of the com 
mittee that investigated the antirent disorders 
During the periods following 1855 he was the 
the 


financially embarrassed rail- 


leading attorney in reorganization of a 
large number of 
roads, but he was defeated in the election for 
In 1870 he bit- 


terly opposed the passage by the Legislature 


Attorney General in that year. 


of the charter for New York City which turned 
the that 
the “ Tweed ring” 


government of municipality over to 


and he was equally active 


‘ 


Samuel J. Tilden, 1875-76 


against the men who plundered the stockholders 


of the Erie Railroad In 1872 he was elected 
to the Assembly for the distinct purpose oi 
furthering the impeachment of the corrupt 
judges and other officials who were abetting 
the “ Tweed ring” in the misgovernment of 
New York City 

By 1868 he had become the recognized leader 
of the Democratic party in the State and his 
fame as a prosecutor of the corrupt made him 
an easy victor over the Republican candidate 


for Governor, John A. Dix, in the elections of 
1874, 


defeat. 


in spite of direful predictions of his 


Once in ofhce he turned his attention 


to those who had been guilty of frauds in canal 


contracts and members of his own party as 


well as those of his opponents came under his 


indictment in a most remarkable special mes 
sage to the Legislature on this subject March 
19, 1875. His regular message to the Legis 


lature in January of the same year was largely 


] 


devoted to an appeal for local self-government 


and to a plea for the resumption of specie pay 


ments on the part of the federal government 
He vetoed more bills during this session than 
any of his predecessors. 

It was not until his second year of office that 


he devoted much attention to the public schools 
and this was only in a routine fashion. 

crooked 
contractors and public officials made a journey 


State 


His prosecution and denunciation of 


of his through the a sort of triumphal 
1 led to 
The 


com 


procession and gave him a fame which 
his nomination for the presidency in 1876. 
that the 


which 


electoral 
to 


election and 
called 
Tilden of national and not 

Though defeated by the 
electoral vote by the small margin of one vote 


elected 


story of 


mission was upon decide it 


made the name of 


merely State reput¢ 


and by the popular vote, he accepted 
the decision against him of the electoral com 
mission which voted along party lines. Though 


urged repeatedly thereafter to run for Presi- 


dent he steadfastly refused. At his death in 
1886 it was found that he had willed the larger 
portion of his great fortune to the establish 
ment of a free public library in New York 
City now representing in part the structure 
which stands on the corner of Forty-second 
street and Fifth avenue. 
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Training for the Industrial Arts 

A pamphlet prepared by Miss Florence N. 
Levy and printed by the committee on commer- 
cial education of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, contains the following 
helpful paragraphs on the “ Training Required 
for the Industrial Arts.” 

“The training of the artist offers problems 
today very different from those of the past. 
In olden times the expert workmen took young 
men as assistants and taught them the secrets 
of their craft, thus building up a system of 
apprenticeship which lasted well into the middle 
of the nineteenth century. With the invention 
of machinery, which permitted the reproduction 
in quantity of the original model made by the 
artist, schools became necessary in order that 
leaders might be trained as designers and ex- 
pert craftsmen. 

“ At present the matter of industrial art edu- 
cation seems to be hopelessly. twirling in a 
circle. The industries acknowledge the need 
for more and_ better-trained designers and 
craftsmen and are willing to help finance the 
necessary schools. Educators and artists tell 
what has been done in Europe and point to the 
well-equipped buildings as models of efficiency. 

“A well-organized system of industrial art 
education would doubtless progress about as 
follows : 

“1 Elementary school, with drawing and in- 
dustrial arts taught to develop appreciation, as 
at present. 

*2 In the secondary schools, technical train- 
ing in freehand and mechanical drawing and in 
design to be encouraged and the = standards 
raised; the talented to be sent forward by 
means of scholarships furnished by city and 
state aid, funds contributed through the indus- 
tries, and other sources. That such scholar- 
ships are thoroughly practical is proved by the 
experience of the School Art League of New 
York City, which, during the 10 years of its 
existence, has provided over 150 tuition schol- 
arships in industrial art. 

“3 Design schools to be developed in all 
cities of 100,000 population and over (there are 
68 in the United States according to the 1920 
census) through strengthening the design 
courses in existing art schools, both private and 
public, and establishing design schools where 


none exist. 


“4 Continuation, evening and _ short-unit 
courses in design and in craftsmanship, to be 
developed for men and women already in the 
trades, so as to provide apprentices and jour- 
neymen of any degree with what they want, 
when they want it. 

“5 Specialized industrial art schools, devoted 
to a group of subjects related to a local indus- 
try for the purpose of training’ workers of all 
grades for that special industry. Thus there 
would be a chain of schools where the trades 
allied to the arts could be taught and where a 
diploma of graduation would be accepted by the 
various unions as equivalent to apprenticeship. 

“6 A national industrial art school with full 
equipment of studios and shops, museum and 
lecture hall, would be the central and control- 
ling force in this system of industrial art edu- 
cation. It would be a professional college with 
its independent board of directors and advisory 
trade councils, but should be closely related to 
the schools of design and other industrial art 
schools throughout the country. 

“To accomplish this requires the cooperation 
of many forces, especially the manufacturers 
in all the trades wherein design, color and 
craftsmanship play a part. The best results 
will come when art and education, manufac- 
ture and labor cooperate, both as individuals 
and through their organizations, with city, 
state and federal authorities.” 


—— 


Regent Bondy Appointed 
United States District Judge 


Regent William Bondy of New York City 
has been appointed United States District Judge 
for the southern district of New York. His 
appointment was confirmed by the Senate on 
March 2d. 


—oQ-——- 


Scales in Many Schools 

Fifty-two cities and 47 villages reported 
scales for weighing children. Children manifest 
much interest in their growth when it may be 
measured in such concrete terms as weight and 
height. They are eager to attain the normal 
weight for their age and height. 

sateitadicad 


A proposition to erect a new school building 
in Mayville, to cost $160,000, was carried on 
March 6th. An appropriation of $70,000 passed 
last year was rescinded. 
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Notes from the Field 


Ten of the Binghamton public schools now 
have milk stations. 

Twenty-five hundred teachers and friends of 
Superintendent Herbert S. Weet of Rochester 
attended a banquet in his honor on March 17th. 


Dr Dor’ C. Bliss, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Elmira, has recently been chosen 
principal of the Trenton, N. J., Normal School. 


With only one negative vote, the people of 
Arkville on March 21st approved an appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for a new schoolhouse. 

A memorial tablet to the memory of the late 
Charles S. Williams, superintendent of schools 
in Hudson, was dedicated in the high school 
auditorium at Hudson on April 13th. 

The funeral of Principal Charles E. White 
of Franklin School, Syracuse, was held in the 
school’s new building on March 21st. He had 
been principal of Franklin School for 36 years. 


Syracuse University has announced that it 
has become necessary to abolish all free schol- 
arships because of the growing annual deficit. 
Free scholarships have cost the institution 
nearly $50,000 annually. 


On March 8th the taxpayers of Bellmore, 
Long Island voted to build a new grammar 
school building, containing ten classrooms, a 
gymnasium, and an auditorium that will seat 
500 people. The building will be made of brick 
and fully equipped to the highest standards, at 
a cost of $145,000. 


One hot food ought to be served in the 
rural school wherever children have to carry 
their lunch from home. The hot dish not only 
adds to the nutritive value of the box lunch 
but increases the probability of its being eaten. 
The teachers need the hot food quite as much 
as do the children and are very enthusiastic 
about its results after they have introduced it. 
Last year in 1700 rural schools in this State a 
hot dish was served at noon. Chenango county 
has a larger number of schools serving a hot 
lunch than has any other county in the State. 


Tarrytown has voted to erect a new high 
school building at a cost of $450,000. The vote 
was 164 to 15. 


f 144 to 17, has ap- 
propriated $101,000 for a new consolidated 


Germantown, by a vote ¢ 


school building and a site of 6 acres. 

The trustees of Cazenovia Seminary have 
recently decided to erect a new building at a 
cost of $75,000. 

Asher J. Jacoby, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Elmira, has opened a private com- 
mercial school in Norristown, Pa. 

By a vote of 293 to 62, the electors of Pal- 
myra have approved a proposition to build a 
new schoolhouse at a cost of $350,000, and also 
to spend $11,200 for additional land for a site. 

Every person who attended a special school 
meeting recently held in Mount Morris voted 
in favor of spending $8000 for the purchase of 
a site for a new high school building. 

By a vote of 2 to 1, the voters of Lakewood 
recently decided to erect a new high school 
building at a cost of $150,000, including $25,000 
for equipment. 

The school building at Fultonville, with 200 
pupils and teachers in attendance, was totally 
destroyed by fire on January 8th. Although 
the fire appeared to start simultaneously in sev- 
eral classrooms, all escaped without injury, 
fleeing into a blinding snowstorm. 


Six states require daily reading of the Bible 
in the public schools. They are Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and Tennessee. In all of these states except 
Georgia and Alabama, the law prescribes that 
the reading must be without comment. The 
amount which must be read varies considerably. 
Georgia requires that at least one chapter be 
read each day; Pennsylvania and Tennessee re- 
quire at least 10 verses each and New Jersey 5 
verses. Massachusetts and Alabama do not 
specify the amount to be read. — Pennsylvania 
School Journal 





